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GW STUDENT FROM BETHESDA CREATES 
NEW SUPPLEMENT FOR SCHOOL NEWSPAPER 

A George Washington University student from Bethesda is 
editing a new and meaningful supplement in GW's newspaper, "The 
Hatchet." 

Paul Panitz is the 20-year-old son of Mr. and Mrs. Sol 
Panitz of 8101 Hamilton Spring Road in Bethesda. This GW 
junior began production of the supplement, "Encounter," last 
spring. Since then two issues have been published, both 
containing articles by prominent people on national and 
international issues. 

The first supplement dealt with Judge J ! . Skelly.Wright's 
decision on the school system. The second edition delved into 
the possibility of conspiratorial elements in last summer's 
race riots. The race riot issue had contributory articles from 
such controversial figures as William Moses Kunstler, attorney 
for N.A.A.C.P., C.O.R.E., H. Rap Brown, Stckely Carmichael 
and Julius Hobson. 

The third "Encounter" will be released on February 5. It 
will discuss the rights of the accused prior to indictment. 
Former Supreme Court Justice Thomas Clark will write a feature 
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article for this edition. And attorney William Kunstler will 
"return to the stand" for comment. 

"Encounter" number four, scheduled for publication February 
20, will feature an article written by Sir John Glubb, former 
commander of the Arab Legion. This edition will deal with Sir 
John's hypothesis that the Soviet Union pushed the Egyptians into 
the Israeli/Arab War, aware they would lose, in fact intending they 
would lose. Sir John's concept was that the Russians, aware of the 
Israeli-oriented American policy, would thereby find themselves at 
the bargaining table with the Arabs, sellers in a seller's market. 
Also commenting will be Christian Pineau, French Foreign Minister 
during the 1956 Suez crisis; I.L. Kenen, Editor of "The Near 
East Report"; Dr. Howard Sachar and Dr. Bernard Reich, Professors 
of European History at George Washington University; Dr. Abdul 
Said, Professor of International Affairs at American University; 
and Professor John Ruedy of the Department of History at 
Georgetown University. 

Still in its infancy, "Encounter" has achieved unusual 
success. Since the last issue, its circulation figure has 
jumped from 14,000 to 22,500. It is in demand at ether colleges 
as well as at GW. The supplement is included in the school 
newspapers at American University and Lake Forest College 
(Illinois), and is distributed at Catholic University. 

"We've had wonderful responses by word of mouth and in 
letters received," says Paul. "We can't lose with our theme — 
to offer college newspapers a quality supplement, bearing a 
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balanced treatment of important issues. We aim to offer 
'Encounter' as a resource for better understanding of political 
viewpoints." 

Paul, who is majoring in history at GW, is a 1965 graduate 
of Bethesda-Chevy Chase High School. Before assuming his "Encounter" 
responsibilities, he was student council representative at 
Calhoun Hall, and features and sports editor of "The Hatchet." 

He has won numerous scholarship awards. 

Paul is ably assisted with production of "Encounter" by 
the supplement's associate editor, Gail Barth, of 2208 Ken Oak 
Road, Baltimore. 
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GIVU-FEDERAL BAR ASSOCIATION TO CO-SPONSOR 
LABOR RELATIONS INSTITUTE 

A Labor Relations I n stitute, co-sponsored by the Federal Bar Association 
and The George Washington University National Law Center will be held Feb. 15 
and 16 at the Hotel America in Washington, D.C. Designed especially for members 
of the labor bar and industrial relations practitioners, the Institute will be 
devoted to current problems and practices. 

Directors of the Institute are Robert J. Rosenthal, National Labor Relations 
Board attorney and chairman of the FBA's Council on Labor Law and Labor Relations, 
and Donald P. Rothschild, associate professor of law at George Washington University. 

The principal luncheon addresses will be delivered by The Honorable Frank 
W. McCulloch, chairman of the National Labor Relations Board, and Theodore W. 

Kheel, nationally known lawyer, arbitrator and mediator. Panel participants will 
include John Dear, Justice Department; The Honorable John H. Fanning, NLRB; Guy 
Farmer, Patterson, Belknap £ Farmer; The Honorable Arnold Ordman, general counsel, 
NLRB ; Stephen Shulman, former chairman. Equal Employment Opportunity Commission; 
Stephen Slossberg, general counsel. Unite 1 Automobile Workers; Clyde W. Summers, 
professor of law, Yale Law School; and Edward C. Sylvester, Jr., director of the 
Labor Department's Office of Federal Contract Compliance. 
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Topics to be discussed include the £ llowing: 

a. Recognition of unions through authorization cards 

b. Mandatory subjects of bargaining with emphasis on subcontracting 

c. Equal employment opportunities and the accomm'dation to the collective 

bargaining contract 

d. Courts, arbitration and the NLRB as alternative forums for settling 

disputes 

e. The duty of fair representation 

f. NLRB remedies and the non-legal aspects of collective bargaining 

(luncheon topics) 


The cost of the Institute will be $60 for FBA members and $75 for 
non-members. 

Reservations and further information may be obtained by contactin' 
the Labor Relations Institute, c/o FBA, 1815 H St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 
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TWENTY ELECTED TO PHI BETA KAPPA 

AT GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 

• ' «V\ 

The George Washington University chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, 
national scholastic honor society, has elected 20 new members. 

They will be initiated on Saturday, March 2, 1968, in ceremonies 
at the University. 

MARGARET P. ALDEN of 819 Church St., Alexandria, Va., is a 
senior majoring in English literature. She is studying on a four- 
year scholarship from the American Can Company and was a member 
of Alpha Lambda Delta, freshman women's scholarship honorary. 

LEWIS BOGATY of 2430 Penna. Ave.’, N.W., is a senior majoring 
in English. He is student manager of the George Washington coffee 
house, the Agora. He is on the dean's list and holds a Board of 
Trustees scholarship to the University. 

LAURA BONN of 4306 N. Carlyn Spring Rd., Arl., Va., is a 
senior majoring in chamistry. She won the Sigma appa prize for 
chemistry in her freshman year. She is now serving her second 
term as secretary of the GW chapter of Iota Sigma Pi, women's 
national Chemistry honorary. She is a member of Alpha Theta Nu, 
scholarship holders' society; and was a member of Tassels, 
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sophomore women's service honorary; Alpha Lambda Delta, fresh¬ 
men women's scholastic honorary, and Big Sis, upperclass women's 
service organization. She is a graduate of Washington-Lee 
High School. 

MARGARET STANLEY BOONE of 3822 N. Vernon St., Arlington, 

Va., is a senior majoring in biology. She is a graduate of 
Yorktown High School. In her freshman year, she won the Pan- 
hellenic award for the freshman woman with the highest average. 
She was a member of Alpha Lambda Delta, freshman women's scho¬ 
lastic honorary. Her social sorority is Alpha Delta Pi. 

TONI FALBO of 14 Piping Rock Drive, Silver Spring, Md., 
is a senior majoring in psychology. A graduate of High Point 
High School in Beltsville, Md., she was selected to appear in 
Who's Who in American Colleges and Universities , 1967-68 edition. 
She is a member of Mortar Board, national senior women's 
service honorary, and a member of the staff of the university 
student weekly paper. The Hatchet . She received a National 
Science Foundation Summer Research grant in 1967, this past 
summer. She is cultural affairs chariman of the GW People- 
to-People group and worked cn the Student Council committee to 
modify the semester. 

ROGER FINCH of 825 New Hampshire Ave., N.W. is a senior 
majoring in music theory. He holds a board of Trustees tuition 
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scholarship. A member of the Russian Club and the Russian Choir 
he also belongs to Alpha Sigma Lambda. 

YVONNE COOK GREENFIELD of 11547 Mapleridge Road, Reston, Va. 
is a graduate student in French. She received the degree of Bachelor 
of Education with distinction from the university in 1967. Born in 
England, she attended schools there and studied at London University. 
She has been studying at George Washington with scholarship aid 
from the Columbian women, an alumnae group which sponsors scholar¬ 
ships for deserving women students at George Washington. 

TOVA INDRITZ of 1725 Dublin Drive, Silver Spring, Md., is a 
senior majoring in sociology. A graduate of Northwood High School, 
she has been active in campus events and has served on the Student 
Council and is a member of Mortar Board, senior women's leadership 
honorary, and Alpha Kappa Delta, national sociology fraternity. She 
has been j^ mber of the University Center Committee and has worked 
with S EI * V ^ v.udent organization for community service. 

KATHLEEN KELLY of 2475 Virginia Avenue N.W., is a senior in the 
School of Education majoring in English. She is a member of Sigma 
Delta Pi, national Spanish honor society, and has been studying at 
the university with the aid of a Board of Trustees scholarship and 
a New York State Regents Scholarship. 

MARLENE KOBRE of 620-21st Street N.W. is a senior majoring in 
American studies. She plans to attend graduate school in September, 
1968, to work for the doctorate in English. She is president of 
Alpha Epsilon Phi social sorority. 
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HARRY ALAN LANDO of 4423 Stanford Street, Chevy Chase, Md./'is 
a senior majoring in psychology. Harry is a graduate of Bc-thesda- 
Chevy Chase High School. He belongs to Phi Eta Sigma, national 
fraternity ho norary, and is a National Science Foundation Under¬ 
graduate Research Fellow. 

MICHAEL H. LEEDS of 2100 Eye Street, N.W., is a senior majoring 
in political science. He atteneed New Rochelle High School, where 
he was on the Dean's List. Michael attended Hobart College in New 
York, before coming to George Washington. He was on the Dean's List 
at Hobart College as well as at GW. He belongs to the Political 
Affairs Society, and participates in Intramural Sports. 

ARNOLD G. LEVY of 1150 12th Street, N.W. is a freshman medical 
student at The George Washington University School of Medicine. Ac¬ 
cepted after his junior year at GW in the "7-year" plan, Arnold 
will therefore receive his B.A. at the end of his first year of 
medical school. Last November, he was awarded the Phi Sigma Delta 
(Social) fraternity Wilhelm Weinberg Scholarship. Arnold has been 
a member of the dormitory council, acting one year as secretary. 

He has also been upperclassmen advisor in the freshmen dormitory, 
and rush chairman of Phi Sigma Delta social fraternity. From 1966 
to 1967, he was president of the Phi Eta Sigma National freshmen Men' 
honorary fraternity for scholastic excellence. 

LOWELL EARL LIEBERSTEIN, of 950 25th Street, N.W., is a senior 
majoring in political science. Lowell graduated from Carl Sandburg 
in Orlant: Park, Illinois. At GW, he has been secretary of Delta 
Phi Epsilon Honorary Foreign Service Fraternity, and was elected to 
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membership in the Russian language honorary, Dobro Slovo, in January, 
1967. He has been a member of the executive board of Students for 
Better Government, and vice-president of the GW Young Republicans. 

He recently completed a senior thesis in the political science 
honors program on Capitol Hill. 

THIERRY S. LIVERMAN, of 3325 0 Street, N.W., will graduate in 
June, 1968, with the A.B. degree in physics. He was elected to the 
physics honorary. Pi Mu Epsilon, in 1967, and is president of the 
honorary's D.C. Gamma Chapter. Thierry graduated from the Ecole 
Francaise Internationale in Washington in 1965. 

HANNA MaRKS, of 3801 Fulton Street, N.W., is a senior majoring 
in Germanic Languages and Literatures. While studying at GW, she 
has worked as a teacheing assistant for the German Department. 

CHRISTINE L. MURPHY, of 1900 F Street, N.W. is a senior majoring 
in political science. She has been the recipient of an Alumni 
Scholarship during her four years at GW. Christy has also been 
Scholarship Chairman and vice-president of Kappa Kappa Gamma social 
sorority, as well as secretary of Tassels, the women's honorary. 

She has served as vice-president of Student Government and as a member 
of the Student Life Committee for the past year, and was recently 
elected to Who's Who In American Colleges and Universities . 

NANCY MARLYN REICHLEY, of 5219 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., is 
graduating in June with a bachelor's degree in American Thought and 
Civilization. Before coming to GW, Nancy attended Duke University 
where she was a member of the freshman honor society and the Duke 
Players. When not in class, she works for the Department of Public 
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Libraries of Montgomery County, Maryland, and spends her free time 
painting. 

LINDE A. STECHER, of 705 S. Wayne Street, Arlington, Va., is 

an art history major and graduated with distinction from GW in 

June, 1967. Before transferring to GW»she attended the University 

of New Hampshire. While an undergraduate, she was a member and 

scholarship chairman of Delta Gamma social sorority. Linde is now 

with the Embassy of the Republic of Vietnam. 

THOMAS SPAULDING WILLARD, of 1922 Eye Street, N.W., attended 

Landon High School in Bethesda, Maryland, before entering GW in the 

fall of 1963. While at GW Thomas received the E.K. Cutter Award 

» 

in English, and was on the Dean's List. He graduated in 1967, re¬ 
ceiving the A.B. degree with distinction and special honors in 
English Literature. Thomas is now p rsuing graduate study in English 
at GW, and is a graduate teaching assistant in the English Department. 
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GW TRUSTEE ROSS DONATES 
$2 MILLION FOR MEDICAL CENTER 

The George Washington University has received the largest gift in 
its history from an individual--$2 million from Walter G. Ross, Washington 
businessman and honorary trustee of the University, according to an 
announcement made today by President Lloyd H. Elliott. 

Mr. Ross has pledged the gift for construction of new facilities 
for the University's Medical Center at Washington Circle on the main 
University campus. George Washington is planning a $35 million complex 
of itaw buildings which will enable the transfer of the entire Medical 
School from its present location in the commercial area of H Street 
between 13th and 14th Streets. 

In acknowledging Mr. Ross' pledge, President Elliott stated: 

"Trustee Ross has given splendid impetus to the University's five-year 
$89 million development program of which the Medical Center is a vital 
part. Not only will his generosity speed the start of construction of 
the new Medical Center, but it will serve as an example for others to 
join in building a great University in the heart of the Nation's Capital." 

The $89 million development plan was announced last year to expand 
the University physical facilities at a cost of more than $66 million and 
to increase the endowment funds by more than $20 million. 
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The $35 miilion Medical Center project is known as a "Design for 
Medical Education," and will enable the Medical School to complete the 
adoption of a new curriculum and thus to accommodate a larger student 
body. The program calls for the concentration of all medical facilities 
in the area of the University Hospital on Washington Circle at 23rd Street, 
N. W. and will include a medical library, basic medical sciences building, 
clinical research building, University clinic and cardiac research 
building. 
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Walter George Ross was bom in Brooklyn, April 1, 1877, one of five 
children whose ancestry was Scottish and French. As a child he sang in 
St. Mark's Choir, then the Cathedral Choir at Garden City. He became a 
high tenor, and "a good one" he admits, who sang later on request from one 
end of the Panama Canal to the other during the course of his work there 
everything from Carrie Jacobs Bond to Verdi. 


He volunteered for the Spanish American War in 1898 and became a 
corporal. Later, as a Quartermaster Clerk, he went to the Philippines and 
served as a civilian in the Corps for 17 years, there, in the U. S., and 
in Panama. He was appointed District Quartermaster at Empire, the largest 
and most important district on the Panama Canal. After the Canal con¬ 
struction work was completed, he left to take over the Innovation Ingenuity 
Company of Paris and London. 

Having reorganized these companies, he left them to take over European 
organization of Gaston, Williams & Wigmore, an export-import company financed 
by the Guaranty Trust Co., N. Y. He organized companies in England, France, 
Spain and Portugal, with heardquarters in London and Lisbon. In Lisbon, he 
also served as U. S. Military Attache with full diplomatic status. 


In 1919 he bought out the foreign business of Gaston, Williams & Wigmore 
and returned to the U. S., for marriage to Louise Tewksbury, of Lynn, Mass. 
The Rosses lived in Portugal and Spain for about 26 years, making their 
headquarters in Madrid. 


Turning to enterprises of his own, Mr. Ross became one of the most 
influential businessmen in Spain and Portugal. He took over all the agencies 
held by the former corporation, consisting of such firms as Dodge and Oakland 
Auto, Four-Wheel Drive and Reo, Corona Typewriter, 3-in-l Oil, Johnson Wax, 
Taylor Thermometer, Icy Hot, International Business Machines Co., Caterpillar 
Tractor, and others. 

As disturbances in Spain became stronger, he converted the business 
from a Spanish to a personal company. Protection was given to Americans and 
their property. 


Mr. Ross began selling the agencies, converting his assets to pesetas. 

As the falling pesetas reflected governmental instability, he converted these 
to gold: U. S. and Swiss gold pieces, French "Louies" and English sovereigns. 
He sold all the agencies except IBM. 


The Rosses left in October, 1936, and war broke out in April. During 
their last summer there, they were requested to take over the Ambassador's 
living quarters at the Embassy, where they sheltered and fed 250 American 
refugees. Putting his quartermaster training to use, Ross bought up the 
bedding from the vacant Palace Hotel, and bedded down the women in the 
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Embassy ballroom. Since the refugees included nightclub and circus 
entertainers, they held performances each evening. Mr. Ross, guarded by 
government soldiers in his American limousine flying the Stars and Stripes 
marketed for the refugees daily, carting back sides of beef, potatoes and ’ 
other provisions. The Rosses' own cook, Felicia (who still takes care of 

^1^ 0SS H’h h ! d ^ Cha y 8e °5. f °° d P re P arat i° n * Everyone was served cafeteria 
s yle and had to clean his own dishes or go without food. 

tn Rr . 011 r M tUr ^ n8 t0 the U ' S *’ he was given an office with IBM. According 
to Ross, Mr. Thomas J. Watson suggested one day that he take Tom Jr., a new 

rown graduate, out and show him how to ring doorbells. Young Thomas is 

now Chairman of the Board of IBM and doing a great job. 

During the war years, he played a leading role in setting up individual 

companies for production of munitions, shipbuilding and other materiel. As 
soon as peace was declared, he resigned from these companies and set up the 

I* f r G - R ° SS> l nC ’> Intercontinental Ores Supply Corps., and Australasian 
Metals and Ores Corp. He also became residence agent for the largest pro¬ 
ducer of manganese ore and ferro manganese in India. 


At each point in his career, Mr. Ross took a direct and personal 
interest in humanitarian affairs. He was active in the Red Cross in Panama, 
and in World War II. During the Spanish Civil War he was the only foreigner 
in the Spanish International Red Cross Committee. The Spanish government 

in 1934 f ° r hiS W ° rk in evacuatin g American citizens, and in 
1966 while presenting him with the Insignia of Knight of the Order of Civil 
Merit, the Spanish Ambassador said in Washington: 


. . .Mr. Ross lived and worked in Spain, where he introduced my 
countrymen to the intricacies of the first computers and calculating 
machines made by IBM, and in this respect he was, at the time I 
mention, a pioneer of American know-how, perhaps not only in Spain 
but also in Europe. His example has been followed by an impressive 
number of American enterprises who, either on their own or associated 
with Spanish business concerns, are now firmly established in my 
country and are contributing to a great extent toward the progress 
ana development of Spain's resources." 

Mr. Ross was honored also with the Theodore Roosevelt Medal for his 
work during the building of the Panama Canal. 


He is a member and former President of the Panama Canal Society 
Director of the Boys Club, Young Men's Christian Association, Boy Scouts of 
America, and belongs to numerous organizations. 


Trn.i! TK H ° norar y t Me ™ ber of ^e Society of the Cincinnati and an Honorary 

v, Te George Washington University. A generous donor to the University, 

R °u S Fl °° r ° f Medicine to the University Hospital in 1965. 
His $2,000,000 gift to the University in 1968 represents the largest donation 
ever made by an individual to GW. 
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NEW G.W.U. STUDENT COUNCIL OFFICERS 

Newly elected officers of the George Washington University Student Council, who 
will serve for the coming year, are: 

President - James Knicely, 514-19th St., N.W. 

Vice President - Ronda Billig, 1900 F St., N.W. 

Secretary - Joan Ellen Marci, 1900 F St., N.W. 

Treasurer - Brian O'Neill, 1910 G St., N.W. 

Activities Director - Mike McElroy, 604-22nd St., N.W. 

Cultural Affairs Director - Neil Portnow, 1002-25th St., N.W. 

Publicity Director - Michael Bienstock, 514-19th St., N.W. 

Orientation Director - Candace Erickson, 1900 F St., N.W. 
and Student Facilities Director - Robert B. Johnson, 2116 F St., N.W. #105. 

Knicely, 21, is a junior majoring in international affairs. He is the 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Jack Knicely of Sidney, Neb. 
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GW MED STUDENTS' RESEARCH 
IN COMPETITION FEBRUARY 22 


Washington's Birthday is a school holiday for most students but student 
researchers at The George Washington University School of Medicine face a day 
of judgment--for their research. 

On February 22, GW's William Beaumont Society will sponsor its annual 
Student Research Day, when medical students submit the results of their medical 
research for judging by a faculty committee. Beginning at 1 p.m. at the D. C. 
Medical Society Auditorium, 2007 Eye Street, N. W., students offer ten-minute 
presentations of their projects, illustrated with appropriate slides or 
demonstrations. 


The basic sciences of anatomy, biochemistry, microbiology, pharmacology 
and physiology are represented in the students' research, along with the 
clinical sciences of cardiology, medicine and neurology. 


Highlight of the day is an address by Nobel Laureate Vincent du Vigneaud, 
Ph.D., who will discuss "Some aspects of studies on the hormones of the 
posterior pituitary gland. M Dr. du Vigneaud's address, at 5 p.m., will be 
followed by the society's annual banquet. Both Dr. du Vigneaud's lecture and 
the student talks are open to all area physicians, scientists and others who 
are interested. 


Prizes are awarded on the basis of scientific merit, originality and 
presentation, after judging by a faculty committee. Biochemistry Professor 
Carleton Treadwell heads the judges who include Medicine Professor Norman 
Kramer, Surgery Professor Paul E. Shorb, Jr., Pathology Professor J. Chandler 
Smith, Microbiology Professor Melvin Reich, and Anatomy Professor Ethel Joan 
Blanchette. 


Allan W. Lohaus, senior medical student of 5019 Reno Road, N. W., is 
president of the William Beaumont Society, whose faculty adviser is Dr. Harold 
Stevens, Professor of Neurology. Members qualify through presentation of 
papers based on individual research projects undertaken with faculty sponsor¬ 
ship. 


Miss Madonna A. Ellis is the only girl and only freshman competing among 
the six sophomores, three juniors and two seniors who will present their papers. 
The remaining nine papers will be read by title. Following are the students, 
their home towns, and titles of their papers. 
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GW Student Research Day 
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Speakers 


Sophomore SHERWOOD W. BAREFOOT, JR., 3107 Madison Avenue, Greensboro, N. C. 
"The Distribution of Arylamidase Activity in Ox Brain" 

Junior PAUL H. D'AMATO, 4216 Brookfield Drive, Kensington, Md. 

"Isolation of White, Aerobic Mutants from Staphylococcus aureus " 

Sophomore JOHN ROY EMMETT, 234 Edgewood Drive, West Palm Beach, Fla. 

"The Effect of Dimethyl Sulfoxide on Selected Properties of a Frog's Sciatic 
Nerve" 

Senior KENNETH A. FISHER, 62 Atherton Road, Brookline, Mass. 

"A Wearable Artificial Kidney" 

Sophomore R. G. HEINZE, 11411 Cedar Lane, Beltsville, Md. 

"Antibody in Experimental Allergic Encephalomyelitis" 

Junior EDWARD G. KOCH, 1733 Midvale Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

"Regulation of Fatty Acid Synthesis and Esterification by Carnitine in 
Myocardial Tissue" 

Sophomore PAUL D. MILLER, 26 South Martin Street, Clear Spring, Md. 

"The Effect of Hyperbaric Oxygenation on Cardiogenesis in the Albino Rat" 

Junior ROBERT W. MURRAY, 427-2 Stanford Village, Stanford, Calif. 

"Studies on the Clinical and Physiological Aspects of Mutarotase" 

Senior ARTHUR J. SOBER, 516 Sheridan Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

"Rabbit Serum Monoamine Oxidase II. Determinants of Substrate Specificity" 

Sophomore MELVIN P. WEINSTEIN, 97 Woodbine Avenue, Little Silver, N. J. 

Changes in Metal Composition of the Quahaug Clam, Mercenaria, mercenaria, 
after Exposure to Insecticides" 

Sophomore JOSEPH D. WELCH, 230 Main Street, Homell, N. Y. 

M The Accumulation of Anthranilic Acid by Two Strains of Pseudomonads n 


Alternates 


Sophomore ROBERT J. GERETY, 38 Stagg Street, Jersey City, N. J. 

"The Investigation of a Histochemical Localization of Histidine in the Skin 
and Its Possible Immunological Implications 1 ' 

Senior GERALD S. GOLDBERG, 6458 Jackson Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 

"Congenital Muscular Torticollis" 
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GW Student Research Day 
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Read by Title 


Senior HOWARD B. DICKLER, 6748 N. Maplewood Avenue, Chicago, 
"Thyroxine and Protein Catabolism" 


Ill. 


Sophomore PETER C. PREIS, JR., 72 Wyckoff Street, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Development of a Parenteral Irritation Test 11 


Sophomore MILTON J. MENCHEY, 1846 East West Highway, silver Spring, Md 
"The Uptake of Free Fatty Acids by Mitochondria" 


Junior DOUGLAS ROBINS, 5701 27th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Epidemiological Survey of Immediate Care of the Injured' 1 


Senior JOHN J. RCWSEY, 1415 North Taft Street, Arlington, Va. 

Comparative Histochemical Study of Ascorbic Acid and Lipid in 
Adult Rat Adrenals Under High Oxygen Pressure Stress" 


Fetal and 


Sophomore JOHN D. WOJCIK, 463 Beardsley Avenue, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Lysine Deficiency and Leukocyte Metabolism" 


Junior IRA C. WONG, 3606 S. E. Caruthers Street, Portland, Oregon 

Developmental Approach to the Structural Basis of Learning and Mental 
Deficiency" 


### 
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NEWS RELEASE FROM 

The George Washington University 

Office of Public Relations, 1750 Pennsylvania Ave., Suite 1207, Washington, D. C. 20006, Phone 676-6460 

POST, Today's Events 

STAR, Tomorrow in Washington 

NEWS, Atten: Announcement of Evetns 

Suburbans FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

Radio/TV February 13, 1968 

Betsy Ott, 676-6467 




GW ENGINEERS TO HOLD OPEN HOUSE 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science at The George Washington 
University will sponsor an Open House in Tompkins Hall, 725--23rd St., N.W., 
during National Engineers' Week, Feb. 19-24. The event is open to the public. 

The program, intended to benefit secondary school students from Maryland, Virginia 
and the District of Columbia, will feature tours of the Engineering School and 
displays from government agencies and industrial firms. Exhibits will include 

i 

a model of the ship, U.S.N. Enterprise, and displays from Eastman Kodak, Bethlehem 
Steel, Westinghouse and the Naval Research Lab. 

Additional information may be obtained from Spencer Hum, chairman of the event, 
at RA 6-0761. 
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NEWS RELEASE FROM 

The George Wa^ungton University 

Office of Public Relations, 1750 Pennsylvania A ve., Suite 1207, Washington, D. C. 20006, Phone 676-6460 


POST, STAR, NEWS, WOMEN'S DEPTS 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
February 13, 1968 
Jane Lingo, 676-6466 

GWU MARTHA'S MARATHON OF 
BIRTHDAY BARGAINS 

Martha's Marathon of Birthday Bargains, the yearly students' auction at The 
George Washington University to raise money for books for the University Library, 
will be held on Friday, February 16, 1968, at 8:30 p.m. in the Men's Gymnasium at 
2010 H St., N.W. The Marathon is sponsored by residents of Thurston Hall, GWU 

women's doimitory. 

The items to be auctioned off are unusual privil e ges and opportunities. 

Among the special treats to be bid in are: a visit for six students to the office 
of the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, Dr. S. Dillon Ripley; lunch for 
two stu dents with Senator Mark 0. Hatfield of Oregon; an opportunity for two 
students to watch the telecasting of Meet the Press, NBC's prizewinning interview 
show; a backstage tour of Arena Stage; and chances to be President or Dean of Women 
for a day. 

Disc jockey ScOtt Wallace of WDCA-TV has donated a group item to be bought 
by a jorority or fraternity. He is giving the use of a band and entertainment, and 
his <£wn services for a party to be held at a time and place to be set by the winner. 
Other items on the list of some 45 treats are: a visit with a famous fashion 
designer at Julius Garfinckel; and two tickets to the Senators' opening game. 

George Washington Curator of Art Douglas Teller has donated one of his own prints 
and students will have the chance to bid in a golf date with Dr. John Morgan, 
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Assistant Professor of Political Science. 

Members of the University's General Alumni Association are assisting with 
refreshments at the Marathon. George Washington student Susan Fields is 
chairman of arrangements. 
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e Washington University 


P lM ,c . W „ Umm . „ c !m> ,. Fhtmt 331.04}$ 


FOR RELEASE AS DESIRED 
February 13, 1968 
Marion M. Corddry 331-6U19 
(Area Code 202) 

CITY NATIVE, NOW PROFESSOR 
TO ADDRESS GW MEDICAL ALUMNI 


A Salt _ake City nativa n0 „ on the faculty of The George 
Washington University School of Medicine, Washington, 2. 0., will address 
GVPs Intemountain Medical Alumni Chapter at 6=30 p.m., Thursday, 

February 22, 1968 , at the University Club. 

Frank D. Allan, Associate Professor of Anatomy and Coordinator 
of Teaching Aids, will discuss "Andre Vesalius, Physician, Scientist and 
Teacher," for the medical alumni group and their guests. 

"tow M. Jensen, M.D., is President of the Intermountain Chapter 
that numbers more than 100 medical alumni of GW. 

Professor Allan, son of Mr. and Mrs. Marshall M. Allan, of 

1383 S °" th ‘'‘ ird 2aSt Street ' attended Sal * ^ City public schools and the 
University of Utah, where he received his bachelor's and master's degrees. 

. nis ' Tl - — in anatomy from Louisiana State University in 1951=. 

The GW professor and his wife, also a Salt Lake City native, now 

“ ' axl3 Churoh » Va -> with thei r seven children. Mrs. Allan is 
-O....or Peggy aouise Nelson, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George W. Kelson 
°S8l South Ninth East Street. 
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NEWS RELEASE FROM 

The George Washington University 

Office of Public Relations, 1750 Pennsylvania Aye., Suite 1207, Washington, D. C. 20006, Phone 676-6460 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
Friday, Feb. 16, 1968 
Betsy Ott, 676-6467 

GIV BOOKLET HONORED 

A George Washington University booklet has been selected by the American 

Institute of Graphic Arts as one of the outstanding publications produced in the 
United States during 1967. 

The booklet, -One Man Makes a Difference,- is a statement on the purpose of 
the University, from the standpoint of the prospective student. 

H. Donald Winkler, GW director of public relations and editor of the booklet, 
was presented the AIGA Certificate of Excellence. The booklet's art director, 

Alan Schwartzman of the Barton-Gillet Company in Baltimore, was also honored. 

-One Man Makes a Difference" and the other national winners are being shown 
Feb. 8 through March 8 in AIGA's Annual Exhibition of Communication Graphics in 
New York. The exhibition will then tour major cities in the U.S. and Canada. 

Only three other universities - M.I.T., Temple, and the State University of 
New York at Buffalo - were among the winners in this annual competition for all 
types of commercially printed matter. Most of the winners were major corporations 
They included I.B.M., Xerox, Random House, Union Carbide, Polaroid, McCall, 

Eastern Air Lines, Corning Glass Works, Doubleday, and Macmillan. 

The Institute of Graphic Arts is the oldest and largest organization in 

the United States devoted to the interests of the creators and users of all the 
graphic arts. 
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NEWS RELEASE FROM 

The George Washington University 

Office of Public Relations, 1750 Pennsylvania A ve., Suite 1207, Washington, D. C. 20006, Phone 676-6460 



ART LIST 


ART 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
Friday, Feb. 16, 1968 
Jane Lingo, 676-6466 

NEW OPENING 



Leo Manzo, Collages, Paintings, and Drawings 
The George Washington University Gallery, 
off the Lower Lounge of Lisner Auditorium, GWU, 
21st and H Sts., N.W. 

Opening, Thursday, March 7, 5:00 to 8:00 p.m. 
Hours: Monday through Friday, 1:00 to 5:00 p.m. 
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NEWS RELEASE FROM 

The George Washington University 

Office of Public Relations, 1750 Pennsylvania Ave., Suite 1207, Washington, D. C. 20006, Phone 676-6460 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
February 16, 1968 
Jane Lingo, 676-6466 

TWO TO RECEIVE ALUMNI ACHIEVEMENT 
AWARDS FROM GEORGE WASHINGTON 

A musician and a Federal executive will receive Alumni Achievement Awards at 
The Winter Convocation of The George Washington University to be held in 
Constitution Hall at 11:00 a.m. on Thursday, February 22, 1968. They are David 
Amran, performer and composer, and Frederick Belen, Deputy Postmaster General. 
BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION ATTACHED. 

Amram received the degree of Bachelor of Arts with a major in European History 
from George Washington in 1952. Last year, during the 1966-67 season, he was 
chosen by the New York Philharmonic, under a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, 
to be the orchestra's first composer-in-residence. He has played with the Washington 
National Symphony under the direction of Howard Mitchell and last year the WNSO 
performed some of his works, including Autobiography for Strings and King Lear 
Variations . He is now writing a book about his musical career to be published by 
the MacMillan Company in August of this year. His many compositions include two 
cantatas for soloists, chorus and orchestra; a sacred service, fifteen chamber 
works, five orchestral works, and two operas. Twelfth Night , and The Final Ingredient . 

Deputy Postmaster General Belen received the degree of Bachelor of Laws from 
George Washington in 1942. He has served as Deputy Postmaster General longer than 
any other appointee to that office. His government experience covers a period of 
thirty years both in the legislative and executive branches. He has been deeply 
involved in the development of the Post Office Department during the time when the 
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annual volume of mail has more than doubled, reaching today's figure of more 
than 80 billion pieces. He is widely known for his pioneer work in bringing into 
practice the ZIP Code-Sectional Center concept. Mr. Belen was chairman of the 
postal study committee which conceived this system, considered to hold the key 
to continuing post office mechanization. Prior to his 5 years military service 
in World War II, he served as prinicpal aide to two Michigan congressmen. He 
served 15 years as Counsel and as Chief Counsel and Staff Director of the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee of the House of Representatives. 

George Washington University President Lloyd H. Elliott will present the 
Alumni Achievement Awards to the two recipients. The president of the University's 

General Alumni Association, Judge L. Jackson Embrey, will introduce them for the 
awards. 

Some 600 persons will receive degrees at the convocation. Dr. John F. 

Latimer, University Marshal, will lead the academic procession. President 
Elliott will confer degrees in course and give the traditional charge to the 
graduates. The Reverend Kenneth Jay Sharp, Canon Pastor, The Washington Cathedral, 
will give the invocation and benediction. 
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POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 

Washington, D.C. 20260 



STeriing 3-3100 Ext. 7500 


INFORMATION SERVICE 


BIOGRAPHY OF 
FREDERICK C. BELEN 
DEPUTY POSTMASTER GENERAL 


Frederick C, Belen, lawyer, administrator, and career Federal 
official, has been appointed to key positions in the Postal Service by two 
Presidents. He is now "second in command" of the United States Post 
Office Department, responsible for solving the world's most massive 
logistical problem—the daily distribution of 200 million separate pieces 
of mail. 

Prior to his present appointment, he was named in 1961 by 
President Kennedy as Assistant Postmaster General, Bureau of Opera¬ 
tions, a position in which he served until February 28, 1964, when 
President Johnson advanced him to the position of Deputy Postmaster 
General. With responsibility for running the world's largest single 
civilian organization, Mr. Belen has served as Deputy Postmaster 
General longer than any other appointee to that office. 

Possessing thirty years of government experience, covering the 
legislative and executive branches, Mr. Belen has been deeply involved 
in the evolution of the Post Office Department during a period when the 
annual volume of mail has more than doubled, moving from 36 billion 
pieces in 1946, to today's mail "explosion" of more than 80 billion 


pieces. 


That the Post Office Department has not been overwhelmed by this 
rising tide of mail, which now represents more than the total of all other 
nations combined, is due in large measure to new programs for which 
Mr. Belen was the principal architect. He is perhaps best known for 
his pioneer work in bringing about what is widely hailed as the mail 
system of the future: the ZIP Code-Sectional Center Concept. Mr. Belen 
was chairman of the postal study committee which conceived this system, 
considered to hold the key to continued post office mechanization. The 
ZIP Code brings to mailers large and small the advantages in speed of 
distribution and delivery that accompany presorting. 

On Mr. Belen's desk is a brass plate with the motto: "Nothing will 
ever be attempted if all possible objections must be first overcome." 

This motto could well have guided him when, as a young Lieutenant, he 
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was charged with setting up a security system to guard against sabotage 
and espionage at major ports of supply and embarkation during World 
War n. Prior to his military service he had been principal aide to two 
Michigan Congressmen. 

After five years of military service, in which he reached the rank 
of Lieutenant Colonel, Mr. Belen served for 15 years as Counsel and as 
Chief Counsel and Staff Director of the Post Office and Civil Service Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Representatives. 

As a result of his contributions to better postal service, Mr. Belen 
received the first Benjamin Franklin Award "For exceptional leadership " 
He is the author of numerous articles on postal and civil service matters. ' 

Mr. Belen believes that he gained his interest in public service from 
t e female side of his family. His mother was the second woman ever 
elected to the Michigan State Legislature and was a State Labor Commissioner. 
His sister is a member of the Lansing City Council. 

He attended Lansing schools and was graduated in 1937 from Michigan 
State University. In 1942, he received a law degree from George Washington 
niversity. He holds an honorary Doctor of Laws degree from Michigan 
State University, and he has been admitted to practice before the Michigan 
District of Columbia, and U. S. Supreme Court Bars. 

Mr. Belen is a member of many civic, social, service, fraternal and 
religious organizations. His biography appears in Who’s Who in America 
He is a former President of the Michigan State Society in Washington; an ‘ 
Elder of the kittle Falls (Virginia) Presbyterian Church; a member of the 
State Bar of Michigan and the Federal Bar Association; a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Multiple Sclerosis Society, and the National 
Democratic Club; Chairman of the Board, William A. Jump Memorial 
Foundation; and a member of the American Society for Public Administration, 
the American Legion, the Disabled American Veterans, the National Defense* 
Transportation Association, the George Washington University Law School 
Alumni Association, Michigan State University Alumni Association, Delta 
Chi Fraternity and the .Michigan State Society. An ardent fisherman during 
the rare breaks between 12-hour work days at the Post Office Department ° 
he is also Secretary-Treasurer, King and Queen Rod and Gun Club (Virginia), 
a Vice President of the Grand Isle (Louisiana) Tarpon Rodeo, Commodore of* 

the Wa-Vi-Mar Fishing Club and member of the Gulf and Bay Club of Sarasota 
Florida. ’ 
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He ana his wife, the former Opal Sheets of Parsons, West Virginia 
(together with their son, Fred, Jr., a student at Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Blacksburg, Virginia), live at 2658 North Upshur Street in 
Arlington, Virginia 22207. 


July 1967 
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The George Washington University 


POST, STAR, NEWS, DESKS 
GAZETTE, SUN 
AP,UPI, Ed Writers 
3 News Mags, Ed Writers 


Office of Public Relations. 1750 Pennsylvania Ave., Suite 1207. Washington, D. C. 20006. Phone 676-6460 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
Monday, Feb. 19 , 1968 
Betsy Ott, 676-61*67 

GW STUDENTS FORM DOCTORAL ASSOCIATION 

Doctoral students in the School of Government and Business Administration 
at The George Washington University have formed a Doctoral Association for the 

purposes of discussion, research and publication in the fields of business and 
public administration. 

The newly-created organization is open to all doctoral students in business 
and public administration. Its advisor is Dr. Daniel Roman, chairman of the 
Doctoral Committee at GW. The group will work to enhance the academic, professional 
fraternal and administrative environment of doctoral students. It will also provide 
a means of interrelationship between doctoral students and university faculty. 
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The George Washington University 

Office of Public Relations, 1750 Pennsylvania Axe., Suite 1207, Washington, D. C. 20006, Phone 676-6460 


I \ STAR, NEWS by messenger 
AP,UPI by messenger 


Suburbans 


Radio-TV Stations 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
February 19, 1968 
Jane Lingo, 676-6466 


GWU WINTER CONVOCATION 

At the Winter Convocation of The George Washington University 
on Thursday, February 22, 1968, 609 persons will receive degrees. 
The exercises will be held at 11:00 a.m. in Constitution Hall, 

Dr. George Winchester Stone, Jr., Dean of the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences and Professor of English at New 
York University, will deliver the convocation address and 
will receive the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 

Dr. Vincent du Vigneaud, Nobel Laureate in Chemistry 
and Professor of Chemistry at Cornell University, will receive 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Science. 

Alumni achievement awards will be presented to Frederick 
Belen, Deputy Postmaster General, and David Amram, performer 
and composer. George Washington University President Lloyd 
H. Elliott will confer the honorary degrees and degrees in 
course, present the alumni achievement awards, and deliver 
the traditional charge to the graduates. 

Two daughters of George Washington faculty members 
will receive degrees. Margarita Maria Mazzeo, daughter 
of Associate Professor of Romance Languages Guido Mazzeo, 
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special 

will receive the degree of Bachelor of Arts with^honors in 
Spanish language and literature. Margaret Brandon Jarman, 
daughter of Associate Clinical Professor of Urology, 

Dr. William D. Jarman, will receive the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts in Education with a major in elementary education. 

Robert A. Alden (7136 Old Dominion Drive, Mclean, Va.), 
Assistant News Editor of The Washington Post , will receive 
the degree of Master of Arts. His field of study has been 
American history with emphasis on American diplomatic history. 

Seven students (besides Margarita Mazzeo) will receive 
bachelor’s degrees with special honors or with distinction. 
Elaine 0. Feidelman of 6109 Lenox Road, Bethesda, Md., will 
receive the Bachelor of Arts with distinction with a major 
in music history and literature. Arthur H. Gardner of 
4921-44th St. N.W., will receive the Bachelor of Arts with 
distinction with a major in economics. Margaret H. Glenn 
of 116-5th Street, N.E. will receive the Bachelor of Arts 
with distinction and with special honors in history. Hanna 
Marks of 3801 Fulton St. N.W. will receive the Bachelor of 
Arts with distinction with a major in Germanic languages 
and literatures. Kathleen M. Peak of 3512 Country Hill 
Drive, Fairfax, Va., will receive the Bachelor of Arts 
with special honors in philosophy. Lawrence J. Pearson 
of 1400-20th Street, N.W. will receive the Bachelor of 
Arts with distinction with a major in economics. Joanne 
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Bodnar of 661 S Harrison St., Arlington, Va., will receive the 
Bachelor of Arts in Education with distinction with a major in 
secondary education. 

Student Marshals for the convocation are: for the Columbian 
College of Arts and Sciences, Lawrence J. Pearson of 1400-20th St., 
N.W. (see above); for the GWU National Law Center, Arline B. 

Mendelson of 11820 Milbem Drive, Potomac, Md., who will receive 
the degree of Juris Doctor with honors; for the School of Engineering 
and Applied Science, William A. Lemeshewsky of 209 Birch St., Alex. 

Va. who will receive the Bachelor of Science (Electrical Engineering); 
for the School of Education, Joanne Bodnar of 661 S. Harrison St., 

Arl*, Va *> < see above); for the School of Government and Business 
Administration, Douglass D. Getchell, Jr. of 6616 Byrnes Dr., 

McLean, Va. who will receive the Bachelor of Business Administration; 
for the School of Public and International Affairs, George D. 

Holliday of 2424 Penna. Ave., N.W., who will receive the Bachelor 
of Arts with a major in international affairs; and for the College 
of General Studies, James E. DeWitt of 11901 Ashley Dr., Rockville, 

Md., who will receive the Bachelor of Arts. 

Thirty doctoral degrees will be conferred at the convocation. 

Dr. John F. Latimer, University Marshal, will lead the academic 
procession. The Reverend Kenneth Jay Sharp, Canon Pastor, The 
Washington Cathedral, will give the invocation and benediction. 

The George Washington University Orchestra, under the direction 
of George Steiner, will provide the music. 
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Contact; Marion Corecry 


331-6415 

February 20, 1968 


ATTENTION PHOTO EDITORS 


NEWS DESKS 


GWU HOSPITAL .0 .2M0NSTRATE LATEST 

MED^CAi. ELECTRONIC GEAR, OPERATING ROOM SETUP 

The George Washington University Hospital will host tours for enginee 

-..d architects visiting Washington during national meetings this week and 

-..rate uses of the latest medical, electronic and engineering devices. 

lours begin at 2 p.m. and run until 4, Wednesday, February 21, and will 

begin with exhibits in the Main Conference Room 

HIGHLIGHTS 



EXHIBITS 


Artificial kidney machine; "Terry the Torso" mannikin* for 
teaching physical diagnosis; EKG and computer analysis*; closed 
circuit television for teaching and research 


OPERAiING ROOM From surgical area, look up at unique teaching galleries* and 


award-winning lighting*; from gallery, look down for clear or 
binocular view of "Resuscianne," anesthesiology mannikin prepared 
tor surgery and electronically monitored by the central system 
for recording physiological data* 


LINEAR ACCELERATOR o Million volt radiation therapy machine for deep-seated 


malignancies 


RADIO ISOTOPE LABORA TORY Equipment and scans showing brain (with tumor), lung 
(with pulmonary embolism) and bone (metastasis,, 

*GWU designed 
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NEWS RELEASE FROM 

The George Washington University 

Medical Public Relations • 1331 H Street, N.W. • Washington, D. C. 20005 • Phone 331-6415 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
February 21, 1968 
Jeanne S. Saginor 331-6415 


CLEVELAND SURGEON 
TO GIVE GW LECTURE 

Surgeon George Crile, Jr., M. D., of the Cleveland Clinic, will 
deliver a special guest lecture sponsored by Nu Sigma Nu Fraternity of 
The George Washington University School of Medicine on February 29, at 
5 p.m. 

The Annual Stuart Graves Memorial Lecture will be held in Hall A of 
the School of Medicine, 1335 H Street, N. W., for faculty, students and 
friends. Dr. Crile will speak on "The Management of a Single Nodule in 
the Thyroid." 

Dr. Crile is Head of the Department of General Surgery of the Cleveland 
Clinic, and has done extensive research and writing in the field of thyroid 
disease. A native of Cleveland, Dr. Crile attended Yale University and 
Harvard Medical School, where he received his M. D. degree in 1933. A 
member of the staff of the Department of Surgery of the Cleveland Clinic 
Foundation since 1937, Dr. Crile is a Fellow of the American College of 
Surgeons and holds numerous professional memberships including the American 
Medical Association and American Goiter Association. 

# 
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NEWS RELEASE FROM 

The George Washington University 

Office of Public Relations, 1750 Pennsylvania Ave., Suite 1207, Washington, D. C. 20006, Phone 676-6460 


PICTURE SUGGESTION 

WHAT: Graduates and recipients of honors 
at the GWU Winter Convocation 

WHERE: Constitution Hall, l8th, C, and D 
Sts., N.W., PRESIDENT GENERAL'S 
RECEPTION ROOM 

WHEN: Thursday morning, February 22, 1968 
from 10:25 to 10:50 a .m. 

1. Recipients of honorary degrees with University President Lloyd H. Elliott. 

Dr. George Winchester Stone, Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
and Professor of English at New York University, will receive the Doctor of 
Laws and will give the convocation address. Dr. Vincent du Vigneaud, Nobel 
Laureate in Chemistry and Professor of Chemistry at Cornell University, will 
receive the Doctor of Science. 

2. Recipients of Alumni Achievement Awards with GWU General Alumni Association 
President, Judge L. Jackson Embrey, who will present them for the awards. 

They are: David Amram, performer and composer; and Frederick Belen, 

Deputy Postmaster General. 

3. Graduates Robert A. Alden (7136 Old Dominion Drive, McLean, Va.), who will 
receive the degree of Master of Arts; and Margarita Mazzeo,(6902 Highland St., 
Springfield, Va.), daughter of GWU Associate Professor of Romance Languages 
Guido Mazzeo, who will receive the degree of Bachelor of Arts with special 
honors in Spanish language and literature, with Dean Calvin D. Linton, Dean 
of the GWU Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. Both Mr. Alden's and 
Miss Mazzeo's degrees have been earned in the Columbian College. Alden 

is Assistant News Editor of The Washington Post. His field of study is 
American History. 

OTHER PICTURES CAN BE ARRANGED. 

PARKING is SCARCE around Constitution Hall. Perhaps taxis are best. 


JANE LINGO and BETSY OTT of the Public Relations Staff will be present to 

assist photographers. 





Convocation Address 

The George Washington University 

February 22 , 1968 

Speaker - George Winchester Stone, Jr. 

Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
New York University 

The City, The World and The Imagination 

GWU as an urban university takes its place along with many others in this 
country NYU, Columbia, Chicago, UCLA, to name a few — which were planted by 
choice amid the bustle of the market place, in the center of traffic, at the 
cross-roads of administration of the world's great cities. It is one of the 
universities, I take it, which, as the congestion of the cities increases, seeks 
to make this multitudinous activity an asset rather than a liability in the 
educative process. This seems to me to be good, for pleasant and idyllic as the 
campus college may be at times, we are in this country, and probably in the 
western world, rapidly becoming an urban civilization. That's where the problems 
are, that's where the action is, that’s where the ferment of ideas, as well as the 
distresses of culture shock are liable to be. 

When we stop to think of it, I suppose, this has always been so. The great 
art forms, philosophical ideas, masterpieces of literature, theories of economics, 
and developments in the sciences have come from the Athens's, Romes, Alexandria's, 
Paris's, Londons, Pekings,and Tokios of the World, rather than from the pastoral 
settings of the small villages of the East or the West. In o^r modern emphasis 
on the educative values of the city, we perhaps are but reviving a truism well 
known to Virgil, to Dante, to Moliere, Shakespeare, Adam Smith, Newton, Leonardo, 
Handel, and the innumerable host of those who still enrich our lives by their works 
which have lived after them. We remember Socrates on this occasion who said to 
Phaedrus, Take me back into the city, I can learn nothing from the trees." 

Well on this premise, then, it becomes obvious that The George Washington 
University stands in a terribly preferred position in our modern world located as 
it is in the Nation's capital. (Former) President Marvin, Elmer Kayser, Robert 
Bolwell, and Board after Board of the University Trustees have long stressed the 
opportunities that GWU students possess by sheer location. I am now attached to 
a University (NYU) that is pushing the values of urbanism to the limit — and 
justifiably so. New York City offers certainly one of the largest of laboratories 
in the world for the social scientist, the urban anthropol Q gist, the student of 
municipal government, the research scientist, the artist, the musician, the men 
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and women of letters, who within and above the metallic clang of the subways and 
surface traffic, the jostling and crowding of millions, the massive and brutal yet 
striking architecture, the hospitals, the law courts, the derelicts, the massive 
struggles of union with union, of capital with labor, the markets and the theatres, 
the galleries, and the banks can study modern life in all its squalor, its business, 
and its fleeting beauty. 

Professor Kenneth Galbraith has recently suggested that until the l8th 
century the city was conceived as an extension of the family, wherein every 
activity was related in some subtle or obvious way toward advancing the good of 
the whole. After the population explosion of the l8th century, however, the city 
suffered a conceptual change. No longer was it or is it conceived as an organism, 
all parts of which exist to benefit the whole, but as a site for profit or for 
privilege, wherein institutions exist as entities which draw advantages from their 
location. 

His point is that as we go into the 21st century, the urban institutions can 
no longer operate on this thesis, but must renew their operations to benefit the 
city, as well as to take profit from their participation in it. Business as an 
institution can no longer erect an office building at the cross-roads of congestion 
unless that office can contribute in architecture and function to the community 
surrounding it. Religion as an institution can no longer think of its own ends amid 
the city. The churches and synagogues may make no converts, but must concern 
themselves with housing and welfare and education for all. Labor unions have passed 
the time when they can discriminate in membership just for the privilege of 
protecting their own in a period when jobs may be scarce. Likewise city universities 
may no longer cater exclusively to an elite who have had the chance to profit by 
their staid curricula, but must seek to identify by all sorts of means talent from 
among the underprivileged — a reservoir where talent may lie, but which has been 
denied the prerequisites (so to speak) which will enable them to shine in the 
batteries of prognostic tests which most of our children endure as monthly fare. 

All, amid the megalopolitan civilization which is upon us, have great opportunities 
but equally great obligations to the whole. 

To students of The George Washington University, the opportunities should 
be obvious as well as to students of the other universities in Washington, D.C. 

Urban resources are at hand here in many fields that outclass those of any city 
in the country. I think indeed of the Library of Congress with its millions of 
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volumes on all subjects, of the specialized libraries such as the Folger whose 
books, by a marvelous combination of collections, provide not only the wealthiest on 
Shakespeare, but also on British and continental culture during the Renaissance 
and seventeenth centuries — the centuries whose ideas, and literature are so 
basically important in the founding and development of this country. The national 
archives are here at hand. The documents for study of the contemporary world are 
here in a profusion that exists nowhere else in the United States, in the government 
documents, that is, for the nation's Commerce, Interior, Labor, Agriculture, State, 
War, Navy, Treasury, and Justice Departments, for the Supreme Court, the Congress, 
the National Bureau of Standards, and the National Science Foundation. Great 
Museums, and Art Galleries abound, as well as astonishingly fine small galleries and 
collections in the National Geographic, and Smithsonian. What field of study 

from Astronomy to Zoology is not well provided with resources for study in this 
lovely city? 

George Washington and James Monroe, we feel, divined well the possibilities of 
a center for higher education here. Its potential has long and often been articulated. 
I hope you of the graduating class have in your experience here availed yourselves 
of the use of many of the riches the city affords. I hope the faculty will 

even more fully than it has in the past the city's resources leading the 
graduate and professional students at least into the unique channels for study here, 
and will continue to make an asset out of the location. 

Some students who are now graduating will return to homes in other parts of 
the country, perhaps to settle down — hopefully having achieved a national outlook 
on affairs. Some of the undergraduates will be heading for graduate school heps or 
elsewhere. Those finishing professional courses in Law, Medicine, Engineering and 
Education may be going into the practice and application of these subjects. Some 
will be drafted in this messy and beclouded state of affairs in which we now find 
ourselves, some will be housewives. It would be trite but true to say that for all 
a new phase of self-education begins from this day forth. It’s commencement. The 
commencement of the exercise of your obligation to the society in which you live and 
which has supported you so well so far. 

I wish to develop briefly only two points for your consideration, and one for 
action. As to the first, remember that a university in the service of an urban 
community finds a practical and immediate application in those who finish courses 
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in its professional schools. The medics go to work to heal the sick, the Dentists 
to fill the citizens' teeth; the lawyers will settle and oversee estates, argue 
civil and criminal cases, and seek to make justice prevail. The engineers will 
work on modern problems of pollution, will erect buildings, build roads, bridges, 
or tear them down to make more walls and windows and parking lots. The educators 
will go into the elementary and secondary school classrooms, and so it goes, and 
we have faith that each is the better equipped by his professional education at GWU 
to carry out his appointed task, and that the city benefits proximately and ultimately 
from this educative process. Question : What in the world is the function of the 
liberal arts in an Urban University — the A.B.'s, the M.A.'s, the Ph.D.'s? 

I contend, as you might expect, that they provide the important center and 
foundation, without which there would be no university (urban or otherwise), just 
a congeries of high-seasoned vocational schools. All the professional curricula 
probably are, and certainly should be based upon the assumption that the students 
admitted thereto have had a liberal arts education. Why? Because in it they 
learn the methodology of science, gain the assurance given from the conquest of 
languages, the sense of probing discontent nurtured by philosophy, the sharpening of 
aesthetic perception gained from art and the judgment gained from study of the 
magnificent heritage of Western and Eastern literature, the questionings of religion, 
and psychology, the perspectives of history, the aware n ess of sociological and 
anthropological problems, breadth of view nurtured by economic theory (micro and 
macro). These have fed the waters of the spirit and have formed the essential 
freedoms of man from time immemorial. Unless these studies are supported, and 
rewarded in an urban university, it will have but a local fitness, myopic in the 
extreme, where all values yield to application, and where a band-aid approach to 
cities' problems will in the end become wasteful, costly, and frustrating. One 
must in this day and age raise one's sights (faculty, administration, and students) 
and develop a university centering upon urban values, rather than on urban services, 
or urban affairs. Humanistic studies deal with values. 

The second point for consideration goes beyond urban interests and values. It 
likewise concerns the students, the administration and the faculty in that it 
suggests a parallel direction which education will take as we approach the 21st 
century — a century which many of you in this room will not only live to see, 
but will bear responsibility for formulating. Kenneth Boulding, Professor of 
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Economics at Michigan, has shrewdly noted that our world today exhibits two types 
of culture: a closely knit "super-culture" international in operation, often in 
healthy conflict with many varying "folk cultures." The latter vary because 
some are primitive, some extremely national and sophisticated, and all of them 
have preceded the superculture which he defines as "the culture of universities, 
laboratories, airports, superhighways, television, and nuclear power." To quote 
Professor Boulding: 

"The tension between the folk culture and the 
superculture is by no means undesirable. 

It may, however, become pathological like 
any other conflict. It is important that 
this conflict be met successfully and 
creatively. Universities are particularly 
the arena for this conflict, and as a 
result are in tension with their environment 
everywhere in the world. On the whole they 
are paid for by the folk culture whether 
this is a church or a nation, for national 
universities are just as "sectarian 1 " as 
religiously founded ones, and equally 
represent a folk culture. On the other hand, 
the main business of the University these 
days • /and increasingly in the futur^/ is to 
propvgate the "superculture," which knows 
no boundaries, "either of city, state, nation, 
or religion." 

His example is Chemistry which is neither Catholic, Buddhist, neither American, 
African, or Chinese. Within the walls of the laboratory it is a part of a universal 
culture, although the chemist when he walks out of the laboratory, as a human being 
may be an American, and African, a Chinese, a Catholic, or a Buddhist, and as such 
participates in the folk culture in which he finds his identiry. 

i * 

This we know, and this clear statement of the case, I suspect, we accept. 
Question : What meaning has it for us — for you that is, in planning the direction 
of U.S. Education in the next quarter century? I think that the next phase of 
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education is the stepping up of international education — making the best that is 


known and thought available to all capable of profiting by it. 

How far away is the time (I hope not far) when universities here will offer 
not just junior years abroad, and post-graduate traveling fellowships, but will 
enroll on their faculties cadres of excellent professors from the great universities 
of London, Paris, Rome, Berlin, Beirut, Jerusalem, Madrid, Moscow, and Tokio, who 
will expect to come every four years to the United States to teach their specialties, 
as their excellent counterparts here interchange with them in a regular rhythm? 


To avoid the one shot single visit complex, which has its show-case value, but 
which may have no lasting purchase upon the student, I look forward to the time 
when by a similar interchange of students, these students from abroad will follow our 
returning professors here, and when our students here will follow abroad in their 
graduate work, the professors from Madrid, Paris, Jerusalem, etc. for sufficient 
periods of time to make the contact and the cosmopolitan experience a real part 
of their intellectual development. 

The value for such an interchange in the fields of languages and literatures 


is obvious — total immersion in the target culture. I hold it to be just as 
meaningful in economics, history, sociology, physics, law, education, and engineering. 
If the world is moving towards the actuality of a global village, what better way 
to prepare for long-term international understanding on the part of our intellectual 
leaders of the future! 

And in this whole area, of course, the matter of oasic importance for the 
serious support which must be given by all hands is attitude And that brings me 
to my third point of action. 

I have been thinking these past few weeks about an appropriate common denominator 


possessed by most of us here by which to address you all students, friends, 
parents, faculty, trustees, and distinguished guests. Nothing seemed to fit, save 
a basket-like term such as people, citizens, fellow human beings. Highly inap¬ 
propriate. Neither specific nor focussed! Too general to bear a sharp image. So 
I thought of the range of tenses available on such an occasion, and of centering 


upon that common function which many of us have had in the past , and which many 
of you of the graduating class may now have at present and can hardly escape in 
the future . So I salute you now, not as voyagers, commencing on the seas of life, 
or zooming immediately into the superc u lture of the future, or as laborers in the 
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vineyard of the Lord, or the government, UNESCO or the Peace Corps, but as past, 
present and future members of the PTA. Our democratic system has caught or will 
catch you up in its school-community patterns, before you know it, and amusing 
as it may seem to many of you, to dive from the superculture concept to concern 
with the local PTA, I hope your years devoted to activity therein will be really 
fruitful (meaning that is, that your activity will will concern itself with 
'•attitudes.") I hope you will sidestep completely one of the fetishes of our 
present time "fiscal responsibility." I hope you will help in every way possible to 
foster in your children and your communities "attitudes" helpful in every way not 
to "instant peace" — no one can do that except the most brutal of totalitarians — 
but toward the establishment of the conditions for peace — social well being for 
all individuals, tolerance of varying points of view, yet standards for accomplish¬ 
ment, understanding of the values of our folk culture and that of others, 
welcoming of an international outlook seeded in at an early age. 

The harpies that watch closely over educational cost accounting in our 
communities are ever present, and have spoiled many an intellectual banquet by 
a spray of economies that give the illusion of careful management, but which often 
cut the heart out of the liberalizing influence that education can afford. Here 
lies a field of action in which all can participate. For attitude — so important 
in all aspects of life — has more to its development than budgets. 

Specifically let me say a word or two this day in favor of continuing your 
attitudes, (hopefully gained at GWU) your habits, and practices in the enjoyment 
of bold expository and imaginative literature, as a freshening influence on and 
constant stimulus to the enjoyment of life. As you marry and repeat the age old 
dance of nature, beget and rear families, establish yourselves in homes in cities 
or in suburbs, surround yourselves with books and become articulate about them 
on varying levels of sophistication, and from varying cultures, that your sons 
and daughters may be reared in the liberalizing atmosphere of the thought of 
others, of many approaches to a subject, and of those frustrations and d reams 
sometimes worked out, or sometimes left hanging, posed by men and women who 
have the gift of speech, the subtleties of expression, and the magic 
wording. 

Whether you are lawyers, doctors, merchants or chiefs, get with the fascinating 

problems set by writers of our times and the writers of old such as that, for 

example, posed by the limits of language. What fun to go beyond the yarn level 
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of Huckleberry Finn to see how, probably, Mark Twain found himself cribbed, cabined, 
and confined in trying to express a total vision of life in the limited vocabulary 
of a charming and engaging adolescent, so turned in his next book. The Connecticut 
Yankee to other characters, where he enlarged the avenue of speech, with obser¬ 
vations as sharp as Fielding's or Thackeray'o, and with disillusionments as strong 
as Swift's. How interesting to see how Faulkner creates a voice for the mindless 
Benjy in The Sound and The Fury . He penetrates animal layers of a sheer 
physiological, being and makes, or suggests you make upon Benjy's sounds a kind 
of limited view of life unattempted before. What relevancies here to patterns 
and attitudes pertinent to our experiences? 

William James in l88l noted that the real order of the world is a meaningless 
mass of contemporaneous happenings, that what we have to do to make sense of 
things is to break that chaos by an act of will and so create for our own human 
purposes new orders drastically different from the sort of unstrung set of beads 
that makes our immediate world. This we do, and have always done by use of the 
orderly but creative imagination. Perhaps with it we, who are privileged to have 
had a university education, can see and bring others to see the complementary 
values of the superculture and international education that grows ahead of us, and 
the enduring values of our folk culture, and that of others, and the necessity of 
returning city thinking and attitudes to a mutually beneficial functioning of the 
organisms, not just the profit-making functions. 

A wise professor of English at Princeton a number of years ago noted that 
three basic enemies are constantly attacking mankind — not Russia, not Cancer, 
not the atomic bomb — but enemies more pervasive, more persistent, and more 
ancient — ingnorance, muddleheadedness, and crassness. On many fronts humanity 
has pushed back the enemy ignorance , by investigating, experimenting, c oncluding 
and pouring out more and more factual information. Yet this new information breeds 
its own brand of new ignorance. The battle is really never won. Muddleheadedness 
he defined as a lack of an operative logic with which to plan and get on intelli¬ 
gently with the business of living. This enemy has been set back by all sorts of 
management devices, but none of which is a panacea so far. But crassness,the third, 

and one of the most potent forces opposing the good life is a lack of sympathetic 
imagination, is an inability to put oneself in the place and circumstances of 
another to see how any program, word, or act might affect him. What good, one 
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may fairly ask, are nine-tenths of our political, economic, social, and scientific 

\ 

programs for the municipality, the nation or the World if ve fail in a basic 
understanding of another's point of view, background, culture, desires, pressures, 
tabus, rituals, and needs of the spirit? Anything, I believe, that can dilate 

the mind and cultivate the imagination comes close to the heart of what is basically 
pretty valuable in life. 

My hope is to encourage you to indulge yourselves with the madness of much 
reading primary reading of imaginative literature. Not, incidentally, to wallow 
m the book review section of the Sunday papers, but rather to live the enlarged 
life of the mind and imagination with the creative writers, to come at their works 
as objects for your scrutiny on a grown-up and increasingly mature level. Con¬ 
tinue the close reading of some choice things, a close reading to which I hope 
you were subjected here. What voice, for example, speaks from Frost's Mending Wall 
between the antagonisms of the first line — "Something there is that doesn't love 
a wall," and the last, "He says again, 'Good Fences make good neighbors'?" 
xhe narrative quickly intermingles with the contemplative and the latter emerges 
in puckish fashion. 

Towards the close comes one of those brief pictures or images that anchors 
the contemporary to the deep past, and in one poetic flash gives scope and depth 
that a dozen pages of exposition would fail to do: 

I see him there /Frost says of his neighbor/ 

Bringing a stone grasped firmly by the top 
In each hand, like an old stone image armed. 

He moves in darkness as it seems to me. 

Not of woods only and the shade of trees." 

Is the poem about walls, or people, or states of mind? How does the 
magnificent image of dullness and blocked thinking at the clima x make this p°etry 

'.nd forever deter the sensitive r.ader from reducing it to mess age-journal ism, 
to topical application about walls or non-walls we have known — in China, Berlin, 
or the Canadian border? What is the cumulative effect of the seemingly realistic 
description, and the sharp selection of images, with their careful attention to 
details? The disarming simplicity of statement in Frost charms us into thcUght 
and into distances often too lovely and expanding often into profundities too 
stimulating to let go by. And herein lies the essence of the liberalizing 
effect of literature. 
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The pleasures of reading progress, do they not from discovery to recog 
nition, from the fun of novelty to that of contemplative observation. As we 
develop from childhood we hear stories and are fascinated by the plot. We want 
to know what happens. Incident counts, and interrelated incident with com¬ 
plications gradually solved counts for more. But later comes the pleasure 
derived from recognition, then new discoveries based upon that recognition, 
opening up new layers of meaning, by wider and wider associations which we 
are able to bring to the piece of literature. These are priceless and 
essentially human experiences transcending the local and temporal. These 
dilate our beings. These tend to moderate our inherent animal crassness. 

Keep reading, you future-nembers of the PTA., and insist that your schools 
challenge your sons and daughters by furnishing their minds in the early 
years with the Biblical stories, the classical myths, the national legends, 
and the ancient folklore West and East that prove to be the basic imaginative 
material which is woven and re-woven into the masterpieces of world literature. 
Only thus will they take continuing pleasure in discovering and re-discovering 
their roots in the past. Don't bother excessively about 

the contemporary events of life - which will svirl round them with no effort on 
your part. You must surround them with the books. 

When the time comes, lay quietly by on some forgotten shelf any copies 
you find of "Run,Jane, Run," or "Roads and Ways" — the unamaginative repetitive 
transcripts of the dullest aspects of suburban living, with a minimal capacity 
for yielding anything upon revisitation — and read with your youngsters, 

Aesop's fables, Anderson's fairy tales, stories from Greek mythology, from 
2nd Samuel, and the Book of Kings, and Ruth, and Job, and Genesis. Move then 
from the parochialism of the Judeo-Classical-Christian tradition to the legends 
of the East, and of Africa. Revisit these yourselves for a new and more 
sophisticated depth of recognition at the same time. Lay a broad foundation 
with your children and who knows what possibilities for participation in a 
common imaginative experience may odcur thirty years later at a fireside in 
Stockholm, in Florence, in Istanbul, in Colombo, or in Kioto. 

Refuse to buy a house that is unequipped with bookshelves; vote for 
increases in library budgets in your schools and communities. Such are by 
no means fringe benefits, but the heart and center of educational materials. 
Remember the words of Richard de Bury, as he gathered the library of King 
Edward III about 1365, when Geoffrey Chaucer was a teen-ager. 
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"0 books, you are the masters who instruct 
us without rod or ferule, without angry 
words ...If we come to you you art not asleep; 
if we ask and inquire you do not withdraw your¬ 
selves. You do not chide if we make 
mistakes; you do not laugh at us if we are 
ignorant. 0 books, you alone are liberal 
and free, you give to all who ask of you, 
and enfranchise all who serve you faithfully." 

Skills, yes. Habits of mind, yes. Materials, yes. Attitudes towards the 
coming phase of education lower and higher — yes! yes! yes! 

Most of us are small cogs in the large and complicated machines of government 
and economic systems. Few of us can act dramatically to change systems. All 
of us can act effectively as we enlarge our perspectives, and encourage that 
enlargement as a basic attitude in others, especially in the young. 


GEORGE WINCHESTER STONE, JR. 


A native of Washington, the man whom we now honor was a product of the public 
schools of this city. He later was graduated, a Phi Beta Kappa, from Dartmouth 
College, and went on to earn his doctorate at Harvard University. 

He exemplifies superbly well the ideal of the eighteenth century where he has 
spent most of his scholarly energy - the ideal of the intellectual man of parts. 

As a teacher he devoted the first twenty-four years of his career to the 
Department of English at The George Washington University, where he was renowned as 
a stimulating instructor and a fierce and unyielding defender of faculty principles 

and prerogatives, an academic role which he has consistently followed for over a 
decade at New York University. 

As an administrator he has demonstrated brilliance and flexibility, while 
Chairman of the Department of English at this University. Executive Secretary 
and President of the Modern Language Association - the oldest and largest organiz¬ 
ation for the humanities in this country - and Dean of the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences at New York University. 

As a scholar his contributions have been formidable. The monumental, twelve- 
volume work. The London Stage, 1660-1800, was the result of a quarter century of 
research in collaboration with four other scholars. Countless articles and papers 
have come from his pen. His editorship of the Publications of the Modem Language 
Ass ociation brought to this scholarly journal its highest level of excellence. 

Impressive evidence of scholarly and academic esteem may be found in the 
fellowships he has received from the *lger Shakespeare Library, the Guggenheim 
Memorial Foundation, and the Fulbright-Hays Exchange Program; in membership on 
numerous Commissions and Boards, from UNESCO to the American Council of Learned 
Societies, and in honorary degrees from Middlebury College and Hofstra University. 

In recognition, therefore, of distinguished service to his profession as 
a teacher, of his widening of scholarly horizons through creative research, and 
of his dedication to the best ideals of higher education - both academic and 
administrative - I confer upon George Winchester Stone, Jr. the degree of DOCTOR 
OF LAWS, and welcome him back to his former home and into the fellowship of The 
George Washington University. 


February 22, 1968 










THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 

ALUMNI ACHIEVEMENT AWARD 

upon the recommendation of 
The General Alumni Association 

is conferred upon 

FREDERICK CHRISTOPHER BELEN 

for bringing an outstanding administrative talent 
to the Federal government, for applying perception 
and imagination to the exploding demands on postal 
service and for achievements which reflect distinction 
upon the University. 

This twenty-second day of February in the year of 
our Lord, Nineteen-hundred and sixty-eight. 


President of the 
General Alumni Association 


President of the University 




VINCENT DU VIGNEAUD 


Among the problems facing medical science today, none is more challenging 
than the elucidation of the relations between structure of substance in our internal 
and external environment and their biological effects. The man we now honor has 
been a pioneer and leader in this field. 

A native of Illinois, he received his formal university education at the 
Universities of Illinois and Rochester. After further training at Johns Hopkins 
and universities in Europe, he returned to the United States and joined the faculty 
of the University of Illinois. In 1932 he was appointed Professor and Chairman 
of the Department of Biochemistry of The George Washington University. Six years 
later he moved to Cornell University Medical College as Professor and Head of the 
Department of Biochemistry. In 1967 he became Professor Emeritus and is now 
Professor of Chemistry, Cornell University at Ithaca. 

Professor du Vigneaud*s contributions to science have included studies on the 
structure and metabolism of amino acids and peptides, vitamins, and penicillin. 

His discerning and inventive approaches to problems in biomedical science have 
inspired and influenced a generation of scientists. Many of his students are 
continuing in the path of brilliant research and teaching he has laid out. Five 
other universities have awarded him honorary degrees. Among the seventeen national 
and international recognitions he has received for his outstanding research was the 
coveted Nobel Prize in Chemistry, in 1955, for "work on biochemically important 
sulfur compounds, especially for the first synthesis of a polypeptide hormone." 

In recognition, therefore, of his brilliant contributions to chemistry and 
medicine, and his leadership in science, research, and education, I confer upon 
Vincent du Vigneaud, scientist and educator, the Degree of Doctor of Science, 
honoris causa , with all of the rights, privileges and duties pertaining thereto, 
and welcome him into the fellowship of The George Washington University. 


February 22, 1968 








THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


ALUMNI ACHIEVEMENT AWARD 
upon the recommendation of 
The General Alumni Association 
is confected upon 
DAVID WERNER AMRAM, III 

as a performar and composer who has already received 
the most enthusiastic critical judgments, for the 
certain promise of continued creative power and for 
achievements which reflect distinction upon the 
University 

This twenty-second day of February in the year of 
our Lord, Nineteen-hundred and sixty-eight. 


President of 

The General Alumni Association 


President of the University 
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February 23, 1968 
Marion M. Corddry 331-6415 


THREE MARYLAND STUDENTS WIN IN 
GW MEDICAL SCHOOL RESEARCH COMPETITION 


Maryland students won three of the top four prizes awarded last night in 
The George Washington University School of Medicine Beaumont Society Research 
competition. 

Prizes rewarding their research and based on scientific merit, originality 
and presentation, went to: 

First, sophomore Paul D. Miller, 26 South Martin Street, Clear Spring, 

Md., for his work on n The Effect of Hyperbaric Oxygenation on Cardio- 
genesis in the Albino Rat." 

Second, sophomore R. G. Heinze, 11411 Cedar Lane, Beltsville, Md., 
for his research in "Antibody in Experimental Allergic Encephalomyelitis." 

Third, sophomore Sherwood W. Barefoot, Jr., 3107 Madison Avenue, 
Greensboro, N. C., for "The Distribution of Arylamidase Activity in 
Ox Brain." 

Fourth, junior Paul H. D'Amato, 4216 Brookfield Drive, Kensington, Md., 

for "Isolation of White, Aerobic Mutants from Staphylococcus aureus." 

Nobel laureate Vincent du Vigneaud, Ph.D., addressed the Beaumont Society 

Meeting, following the student presentations. Dr. du Vigneaud, Professor of 

Chemistry at Cornell University, led his listeners along the trail of his research 

(insulin) 

in hormones from pancreatic/to posterior pituitary. Former GWU Professor and 
Chairman of the Department of Biochemistry, Dr. du Vigneaud said his work on 
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February 23, 1968 


pituitary, hormones began during his appointment at GW. He was awarded the 
Nobel Prize in Chemistry in 1955 for "work on biochemically important sulfur 
comprounds, especially the first synthesis of a polypeptide hormone." 

Neurology Professor Harold Stevens, of Bethesda, Md., is adviser to the 
William Beaumont Society at GW, whose members qualify through presentation of 
papers based on individual research projects undertaken with faculty sponsorship. 

Twenty-one students were tapped for Beaumont membership and President Allan 
W. Lohaus received the Calvin A. Klopp Award for service to the Society. Officers 
for 1968-69 were elected and include: President, Warren R. Berrie; Vice- 

President, Edward G. Koch; Secretary, Kathryn L. Guyton; Treasurer, Sherwood W. 
Barefoot, Jr., 
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NEWS RELEASE FROM A 

The George Washington University 

Office of Public Relations, 1750 Pennsylvania Ave., Suite 1207, Washington, D. C. 20006, Phone 676-6460 


POST, STAR, NEWS, Desks 
AP,UPI, Ed Writers 
GAZETTE, SUN 
WTOP Research Dept. 

ALUMNI NEWS, Fordham U. 

DIAMONDBACK, Md. U. 

Radio and TV Stations, Program Directors 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
MONDAY, FEB. 26, 1968 
Betsy Ott, 676-6467 


RADIO-TV DIRECTOR APPOINTED AT GW 

Margaret-Ann Drum (Mrs. David Ulrich) has been appointed Assistant 
Director of Public Relations in charge of Radio and Television at The 
George Washington University. 

Miss Drum received her B.S. in speech from Fordham University 
in 1964 and is currently a candidate for an M.A. in Theatre and Television 
at the University of Maryland. 


Miss Drum began her professional career in the summer of 1960 as 


Assistant to the Publicity Director at Bergdorf Goodman in New York. 


From 1964-65, she worked as Assistant to the Public Relations Director 
for Helena Rubenstein, Inc. 

While completing her graduate work at the University of Maryland, 
she served as the first Public Relations Director of the University Theatre. 

Miss Drum was the first recipient of the Glasgow Memorial Award 
from the Fordham University School of Education, for contribution to 
educational theatre. She is an honorary member of Pi Delta Gamma, National 
Journalism Fraternity, and is listed in Who's Who In American Colleges and 
Universities. 
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The George Washington University 

Office of Public Relations, 1750 Pennsylvania Ave„ Suite 1207, Washington, D. C. 20006, Phone 676-6460 
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Pibrwjr f? # 1T69 
v ich el lolly 67*-&i61 


wilnntts hot T to <mmrT conuciL 

n.^id Pars, won of w»a. M»r»in S. Bar?., l»00 Beeerly rv riTe,Wilmette, 
has boon elected to *he position of Lower Columbian 3eoroeentetiT<- of 
Tho Ooonge Waahint*ton Divers’ty -tudent Connell, In an election hold 
February 10th. A ly66 graduate of Now Trior High Scholl in Wilma’ to, 

Oarld la presently a sophomore with a planned major in religion. Ho la 
alao a -o ter of t o varsity baseball toon and a member of SI -m Al-ha 
pailon social fraternity. 

The George Washington Solversity la a -rivately endowed non-sectarian 
institution, located four blocks from the White House In the Hatton's Capitol. 
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GWU GIRL RECEIVES 
WOODROW WILSON FELLOWSHIP 

Karla Liebowitz, George Washington University senior, has been designated 
to receive a Woodrow Wilson Scholarship for graduate study in 1968-69. A member 
of Phi Beta Kappa, national scholastic honor society, she is also president of 
The George Washington University chapter of Mortar Board, the senior women's 
honor society which recognizes scholarship, leadership, and service. 

Miss Leibowitz is a senior, majoring in secondary education. She plans to 
do graduate work in Russian history, preparatory to teaching. Her minor studies 
as an undergraduate have been in mathematics. She is studying at Ge or ge Washington 
with the aid of a General Motors scholarship. A member of Phi Sigma Sigma social 
— Sororit y’ she has ^rved as its vice president. She is a member of Delphi, 
sorority women's service honorary; Alpha Lambda Delta, scholastic honorary for 
freshmen women; Alpha Theta Nu, scholarship holders' society, and has been a member 
of Tassels, sophomore and junior women's service organization. 
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HONORS PROGRAM IN THE NATION'S CAPITAL 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL JUNIORS 


An unusual summer Honors Program for 100 selected high school juniors will 

be conducted June 17-July 24 at George Washington University,in the nation's 
capital. 


ihe program offers a combination of opportunities not usually available -- 
university credit, dormitory life, participation in regular college classes with 
college students, scholarships,and a diversified recreational and cultural 
program in the capital city. 


Honors Program Students will take a normal summer load of two courses 
cnosen trom the wide variety offered in the University's Summer Session. 

intrJ,^! USe t maj ?T purpose of the Program is to insure a complete and realistic 
t uct ^ on to colle 2e studies, only a very limited number of Honors Students 
be admitted t0 an/ ° ne course - In last summer's Honors Program, most of 

SC ^°°i ;|unior ^ earned either A ' s °r B's, in subjects ranging from 
psychology to Homeric Greek. 


The Honors Students will live in a modern air-conditioned residence hall 
under the supervision of resident counselors. 

rrw J 0 advan ^age of the University's unique location in the nation's capital 

iSLiL? * W6St ° f thG White House >* a diversified program lias been 

arrangeu, including visits to a Congressional session and to art galleries a 

picnic at Mt. Vernon, and a trip to Colonial Williamsburg. There will also be 
breakrast seminars and lectures by outstanding public figures. 

The total cost, with scholarships, is <1400, including room, board, tuition 
tue recreational-cultural program, health services, etc. 

Applicants should be completing their junior year and have maintained at least 
a B averse. For further information and application forms, write to: Miss Jean 

S laddl ^'^ vl si° n °f University Students, George Washington University, Washington, 
d.l. z00G6. iae deadline for application is May 1. 


-30- 

' Note: Commuting students in the Honors Program (those who live within an hour's 
anve or GW and do not wish to stay in a residence hall) may enroll in one or 
two courses and will be charged $130 for each 3-hour course. 
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NORTHERN VIRGINIANS RECEIVE DEGREES 


For IMMEDIATE RETEASE 
February 29, 1968 
Jane Lingo, 6'/6-6U66 


L to R, Robert A. Aldon of 7136 Old Dominion Drive, ^c^ean, ^a.j 
Margarita “azseo of 6902 Highland St., Springfield, Va.j and Dean 
Calvin D. Linton of i he Oeorge Washington University’s Columbian 
College of Arts and Sciences pose at the February 22 Winter Convocation 
of George Washington, held at lltOO a.m. in Constitution Hall. 

Alden received the degree of Master of Arts. His field of st”dy is 
American history. He is Assistant ‘’ews editor of The Washington tost . 
Miss Maitzeo, daughter of fL/U Associate Professor of fl o*r , .ancp languages 
Guido Mazzao, received the degree of Bachelor of Arts with special honors 
in Spanish language and literature. 







